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The Angers Apocalypse, 1375-1400. Detail. “And the voice which I heard from heaven spake unto me again, and said, Go and 
take the little book which is open in the hand of the angel which standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went unto the 
angel, and said .. . Give me the little book. And he said .. . Take it, and eat itup...And1...ateitup...” Revelation X ; 8-10 
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The Courtiers, fifteenth century. Detail of a fragment of what 
was probably a falconry scene; preserved in the Church of 
Notre-Dame-Nantilly, Saumur. Workshop unknown. An illustra- 
tion of the superbly decorative texture of the early tapestries. 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF FRENCH TAPESTRIES 


Stored away for safety during the War, as were 
the great art treasures of France in other fields, 
the marvelous tapestry collections of the muse- 
ums of the region were brought back to Paris 
shortly after the Liberation. In 1946, before 
being distributed to their several homes, a 
special exhibition of their principal master- 
pieces was held under the auspices of the 
Louvre. This exhibition, amplified by master- 
pieces from private collections, was probably 
the greatest showing of this peculiarly French 
art ever assembled. It was later exhibited in 
part in Amsterdam, Brussels and London. 

At the initiative of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York, arrangements were made 
with the French government and with the lead- 
ing officials of the museums concerned for a 
New York showing of substantially the same 
material, which was reorganized and prepared 
for this purpose at the instance of M. Georges 
Salles, Director of the Museums of France, by 
M. Pierre Verlet, Curator in Chief of the De- 
partment of Decorative Arts of the Louvre. 

Through the continued courtesy of the 
French government and the active and sympa- 
thetic cooperation of its officials and those of 
the Metropolitan Museum, an extension of this 
extraordinary trans-Atlantic loan was arranged 
so that a further exhibition of these great 
treasures could be held at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, thus giving the people of the Middle 
West the unparalleled opportunity of seeing as 
a unit this complete résumé of one of the great- 
est achievements of French artistic genius dur- 
ing the last half millennium. 

In the nature of things, it is beyond proba- 
bility that a similar opportunity will ever be 
offered again. Only a few years ago such an 
event would have been considered an impos- 
sible dream. 

Such a tremendous exhibition as this, tre- 
mendous both in the many-sided importance 
and unique value of its contents as well as in 
the range of stylistic development covered, 
cannot by any means be translated into words. 
History and legend, great art and decorative 
caprice are set forth in moods ranging from 
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the deepest awe inspired by religious mysticism 
to the mirth of the harlequin. 

These collaborative masterpieces of the 
artist and weaver must be left to tell their own 
story. Through them one of the dominant voices 
of our Western culture speaks directly to us in 
a language which transcends that of the tongue. 
But, while no aids are necessary for us to revel 
in their sensuous beauty of color and texture 
and to wonder at their consummate craftsman- 
ship, we can come to a full appreciation of these 
tapestries only if we keep in mind certain facts 
as to the development of the art and its relation 
to the life that called it into being. 

All authorities agree that in its highest de- 
velopment, the art of the tapestry remains 
peculiarly French, for, while in a technical 
sense tapestry weaving was known and prac- 
ticed throughout history as one of the main 
processes of the weavers’ craft, it was brought 
to its fullest perfection in France or under 
French influence. Pictorial and ornamental 
tapestries were known in the Pre-Classical and 
Classical worlds and small pictorial tapestries 
were apparently produced in various western 
European centers during the early Middle Ages. 
Hardly without exception. these appear to have 
been largely decorative accents, similar in 
function to contemporary embroideries such as 
the well-known but misnamed Bayeux “tapes- 
tries” wrought in celebration of the Norman 
conquest of England at the end of the eleventh 
century. All the evidence seems to indicate that 
sometime before the middle of the fourteenth 
century French weavers, probably those work- 
ing in the royal domain of the Ile de France, 
had discovered the practical as well as the high 
decorative utility of the tapestry weave in the 
fashioning of pictorial hangings on a monu- 
mental scale and had perfected the technique 
necessary. 

It is difficult for us today, when tapestries 
both old and new are customarily thought of 
only as items of more or less luxurious decora- 
tive moment, to realize their great practical 


value in the courtly life of medieval times. 
With all their architectural splendor, even the 
royal palaces of the earlier Middle Ages were 
bare and drafty shells of masonry with little 
or no moveable furniture as we know it as 
permanent equipment. In the northern win- 
ters, even frescoed walls offered little but 
visual comfort against the damp chill of ma- 
sonry. Curtains and hangings of woven and 
embroidered material were the only means 
available to soften the rigors of bare stone 
walls and unglazed windows. In the journey- 
ings of royalty and high nobility from one 
fortified residence to another in the necessary 
administration of their domains, such hang- 
ings, together with the relatively simple furni- 
ture then in use, traveled with their owners. 
The weavers of Paris, who first discovered 
the possibilities offered by the tapestry tech- 
nique for enlivening and amplifying the rela- 
tively meager decorative and pictorial methods 
of other weaves, enriched the artistic resources 
of medieval life to an almost epoch-making ex- 
tent. It is possible that painted linen hangings, 
which were in a sense portable frescoes, fur- 
nished in part the original suggestion for the 
employment of the richer color and texture and 
greater durability of dyed wool. But, as is 
definitely known in the case of the Angers 
Apocalypse, manuscript illuminations pro- 
vided artistic inspiration for many of the full 
scale models or cartoons which the weaver 
learned to render in terms of his material. 
Whatever may have been the actual steps 
by which the art developed, the few master- 
pieces surviving from the Parisian looms of the 
later fourteenth century prove that by then the 
great nobles and ecclesiastics of France were 
able to provide their halls and churches, as 
needed, with wall coverings giving both com- 
fort against the rigors of the climate and an 
unsurpassed decorative interest. These tapes- 
tries could not only keep constantly before the 
eyes of the beholder the teachings of the church 
and the favorite epics of history and romance, 
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Taste—one of the allegories of the senses from the famous fifteenth century set of six tapestries from the Cluny Museum, 


The Lady with the Un 
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Man. Detail. Designed by Jean Lurcat and woven by Jansen at Aubusson in 
1945. A good example of fantasy in contemporary French tapestry design. 
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but could also be readily interchanged and 
easily adapted to the furnishing of any space 
where they might be needed. 

A more practical and satisfactory solution 
to these problems set by the exigencies of medi- 
eval life could hardly be imagined. No noble 
house could be without an official in charge of 
the hanging and maintenance of its tapestries 
who, like the actual weaver, was also called a 
tapissier. Even when traveling, a dignitary 
would be accompanied by this household func- 
tionary who saw to it that his lord’s favorite 
chambres, or sets of hangings, were available 
for the prompt furnishing of his temporary 
lodgings. This equipment was deemed so 
necessary to a proper life that it even accom- 
panied princes to their wars and sets of tapes- 
tries are recorded as among the principal booty 
captured by the victor. 

As might be expected, religious subjects 
drawn from the Scriptures and the saintly 
stories of the Golden Legend were the main 
motives of these early designs. The history of 
surviving examples shows that such hangings 
were ordered for secular as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal use. In the course of the fifteenth century 
and possibly earlier, subjects suggested by the 
heroic epics of antiquity and the lore of chiv- 
alry shared the field with the sacred story. 

In consequence of the disturbances of the 
Hundred Years’ War, 1339-1453, and the grow- 
ing power of the dukes of Burgundy, the looms 
of Arras and later of Tournai came to super- 
sede those of Paris. The workshops of Arras 
were so renowned that the name of the town 
became synonymous with its famous product. 
Even in Italy, where the movement of the 
Renaissance was in full flood, tapestries regard- 
less of their origin were known as arazzi. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century ap- 
peared a variety of tapestries celebrating the 
pleasures and activities of courtly and rural life 
called millefleurs from their flower scattered 
backgrounds. Since the majority of these were 
preserved in the chateaux of the Loire valley, 
it has been suggested that they were the work 
of itinerant weavers who catered to the tastes 
of the great nobility of that region, but the per- 
fection of their workmanship and their uni- 
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form character indicate a definite center of pro- 
duction not yet located. The famous Unicorn 
series of the Cluny Museum is an outstanding 
example of the type. 

While tapestries of the High Gothic style 
continued to be produced well into the six- 
teenth century, the industry passed largely into 
Flemish hands, Brussels taking the place 
formerly held by Paris and Arras. There were, 
however, notable exceptions to this rule. The 
great weaves, represented in the exhibition by 
the Life of the Virgin from Rheims cathedral 
which were made for the churches of that city 
on the order of its Archbishop, Robert de 
Lenoncourt, show the great achievement of 
French Tapissiers about 1525. Unfortunately 
the location of their workshop is not known. 
Under Francis I the weavers of Paris and those 
of the adjacent workshops of Fontainebleau 
executed designs in the new Renaissance man- 
ner for the king and his favorites. But in the 
troubled times that followed, French produc- 
tion declined to such an extent that, when 
Henry IV took steps to revive the native craft 
about 1600, he was obliged to import Flemish 
weavers to man the workshops of Paris and 
those established in other centers. 

It was out of the nucleus thus created, prin- 
cipally in the Galleries of the Louvre, that in 
1662 Colbert, the great minister of Louis XIV, 
organized the royal workshops of the Gobelins 
which, with various brief interruptions, have 
continued in operation under royal and state 
patronage for about three centuries. It is 
largely due to Colbert’s statesmanship, based 
on the teachings of Richelieu as well as 
Mazarin, and to his shrewd understanding of 
the fruits of industrial supremacy, that Euro- 
pean taste since the seventeenth century has 
been so largely dominated by France. 

Colbert’s double objective was to focus the 
power and resources of the nation in the person 
of Louis XIV, and to raise the industrial arts of 
France to commercial supremacy by making 
them capable of creating a setting worthy of 
the semi-divinity of the Roi Soleil. Under the 
artistic direction of the painter, Charles Le- 
Brun, trained in the three-dimensional realism 
of the High Renaissance, the looms of the Gobe- 
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lins were kept intensively occupied for about 
three decades. From cartoons by LeBrun and 
his assistants, the weavers produced sets of 
hangings in wool and silk often heightened 
with gold and silver thread, celebrating the 
splendid pageantry of royalty or the great epics 
of the past whose heroes, Alexander or Cyrus, 
were but thinly veiled personifications of the 
Sun King himself. By this time, however, 
tapestries had lost much of their utilitarian 
function. They were used principally as tem- 
porary festival decorations or, as needed, for 
the furnishing of secondary royal or noble 
chateaux. Their enframement by ornate bor- 
ders simulating carved and gilded woodwork 
indicates they were considered chiefly as sub- 
stitutes for monumental paintings rather than 
for their textural qualities or as protective 
furnishings. 

To today’s eyes these grandiose compositions 
are somewhat unsympathetic both on account 
of their regal aloofness and their formal pic- 
torial style. They lack the seemingly naive 
directness and the grace of their predecessors 
of the fifteenth century which are more appeal- 
ing to the present. Yet, discounting their pro- 
nounced realism which forces the weaver’s 
medium unduly, there remains a real grandeur 
and breadth of vision which must procure these 
tapestries a permanent place among the great 
achievements of post-medieval decorative art. 

At the turn of the century, the grand style, 
which had made the Gobelins supreme, lost 
ground slowly due to embarrassment of the 
royal exchequer and the resulting necessity of 
appealing to a wider patronage. This last was, 
moreover, shared by the studios of Beauvais 
and later of Aubusson, smaller centers under 
private management which during the previous 
century had received royal subvention to sup- 
ply private demand. The Beauvais weaves at the 
end of the seventeenth century are well repre- 
sented by such purely decorative panels as the 
Grotesques, made about 1690 after designs by 
Jean Berain, one of the great ornamentalists of 
the period. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Beauvais set the pace for both the Gobelins and 
Aubusson. The free pictorial style and pleasant 


pastorals and mythologies of Jean Baptiste 
Oudry, and later of Francois Boucher, carried 
out in a meticulous technique and an almost 
incredible range of colors and delicate tints, 
had an irresistible appeal to the wealthy nobil- 
ity and those financial magnates of the period 
who were its chief artistic patrons. At the 
same time all three factories produced furni- 
ture coverings designed to accompany their 
wall hangings. As the century progressed, 
these last tended more and more to be en- 
framed in the woodwork like paintings or bro- 
cades as adjuncts to the decorative scheme. 

In spite of their sophisticated charm, subtle 
color and exquisite workmanship, these prod- 
ucts of the later eighteenth century lost the in- 
dependence and strength of the early tapestries. 
They are hardly more than decorative accents 
in which the peculiar virtues of texture and 
quality inherent in the tapestry weave were 
sacrificed to the current ideals of painting. 

It was the final development of this last 
characteristic combined with changing fashion 
and the vanishing of the utility of tapestries as 
necessary accompaniments of aristocratic life, 
which brought about the degenerate condition 
of the art during the nineteenth century. After 
the Revolution, tapestries continued to be made 
in the state factories, but the very inferior, dry 
and sentimental woven pictures of the Empire 
and Romantic Revival were followed by al- 
most equally misguided though technically 
competent essays in the styles of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. None of these 
is shown in the exhibition. 

In the last decade, following earlier experi- 
ments, a determined and enthusiastic movement 
has developed under governmental sponsorship 
to revive the tapestry art in terms of contempo- 
rary needs and concepts of design. With a new 
appreciation of the unique merits of the medi- 
eval solution to the problems of the craft in all 
its aspects, painters and designers such as Dufy, 
Matisse, Gromaire and Lurgat, to mention but 
a few, furnished cartoons designed in close co- 
operation with the technical experts of Aubus- 
son and the Gobelins. Completely freed from 
the restrictions of realistic rendering, these con- 
temporary designs take full advantage of the 
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qualities of texture and color natural to the 
technique. Symbolism, allegory and fantasy 
play an even more unrestrained part in their 
composition than in those of their medieval 
predecessors. It is believed that these striking 
and colorful decorations may in their turn 
serve to accent and warm the somewhat austere 
interiors of the houses and buildings of today, 
and that in the fulfilment of such a definite 
function, the craft may be restored as one of the 
glories of the France of our time. 

This brief outline will serve to indicate only 
some of the main historical and social con- 
siderations which make this exhibition of defin- 
itive importance. Unfortunately no space is 
available to more than mention some of the 
technical considerations which are as impor- 
tant to an appreciation of the craft as such. 

The weaving of developed tapestries requires 
hand looms of one of two types—that of haute 
lisse—where the warp is held vertically be- 
tween two rollers and operated entirely by 
hand, and that of bas lisse—where the warp is 
held horizontally. With the latter type the 
shedding or separation of the threads of the 
warp or ground allowing for the passage of 
the bobbin is operated by a treadle. In the 
first, the shed is operated by the weaver with his 
left hand. In both cases the weaver works from 
the back of the tapestry which gives some ad- 
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The Legend of St. Stephen, 1488-1500. One of a set of twelve tapestries in the Cluny Museum, Paris. Left to right: The removal of S& 
Stephen’s body for burial ; the concealed burial place revealed to Lucian in a vision; Lucian relates his vision to the Bishop of Jerusale 


vantage to the operator of a high-warp since he 
can observe the progress of his work by walk- 
ing around the loom. This makes for more 
precision though mechanically the low-warp 
loom is more efficient for rapid weaving. The 
product of the latter is not visible in its en- 
tirety until the tapestry is complete and off the 
rollers. In consequence, the haute lisse has 
been generally favored for the finest work, and 
most of the fine medieval weaves were probably 
thus made. The high-warp loom continued to 
be the form favored by the Gobelins through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
low-warp loom was principally used at Beau- 
vais during its early years, though both forms 
were later constantly in use in all workshops 

according to the type of work desired. 
According to authority, only twenty separate 
shades of yarn were used in the making of the 
Lady with the Unicorn of about 1500. The 
History of the King of the seventeenth century 
called for one hundred and twenty tones and 
from five to six hundred were needed in the 
minutely painteresque work of the eighteenth 
century. About forty shades are commonly 
employed in contemporary weaves. These 
figures are a vivid commentary on the tech- 
nical vicissitudes of the art during the first five 

centuries of its development. 
MEYRIC R. ROGERS 
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Exhibitions 


Masterpieces of French Tapestry 

An exhibition of the greatest masterpieces of French tapestry weaving, organized by the 
museums of France for exhibition in New York and Chicago and lent under the auspices 
of the French government. Probably the greatest exhibition of this kind ever assembled. 
The exhibition will occupy most of the second floor of the Institute. March 17-May 5 


Prints by Kitagawa Utamaro 


This exhibition serves to display the superb draughtsmanship of Utamaro, who is con- 


sidered one of the greatest figure designers in the Japanese print field. 
Gallery H5: Closes March 28 


Paul Wieghardt 
Drawings by an artist who has recently come to reside in Chicago and who is a member 
of the faculty of the School of the Art Institute. Gallery 16: Closes March 21 


Decorative and Textile Arts of the South American Highlands 


The traditional Indio-Hispanic folk arts as represented in the textiles, costumes, metal- 
work and pottery of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, collected by Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett 
during the Spring of 1947. Galleries Al, A2, A3: Through June 15 


Max Beckmann 


Prints and drawings selected from the studio of Max Beckmann in Amsterdam and never 
before shown in this country. Gallery 11: Closes March 14 


Modern Weaves by Elsa Regensteiner and Julia MeVicker 


A selection of fabrics woven for draperies and upholstery by two outstanding contempo- 
rary craftsmen of Chicago. Gallery A5: Through June 15 


Bibelots of the Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries 


A variety of elaborately decorated articles for personal use and adornment, such as snuff 
and patch boxes, scent bottles and sewing kits, largely English and Continental enamels 
and porcelain. Lent by Alvin E. Bastien. Gallery G7: Through May 15 


European Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 


Thirty scale models of furnished European interiors illustrating the main decorative 
periods from late medieval to modern times, principally in England and France. 


Gallery Al2: Through July 1 


Chicago Collectors’ Exhibition 


Examples from the Oriental collections of four discriminating Chicago collectors. 
Gallery M2: Through April 1 


The Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer Collection 


4 A selection from some 400 prints which have recently come to the Art Institute. 
Gallery 13: Closes March 31 


Society of Typographic Arts 
Third annual exhibition of this society which is renowned for the excellence of its ty- 
pography and illustrated books. Gallery 11: March 19-May 2 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Mondays Titles of Courses March 1 
11:00 a.m. RM AMR. Wces<wetcnékicannsnesticunts Miss Parker, Club Room | Italian Renaissance Archi- 
tecture, Il 
11:55 a.m. Demonstrating Techniques ..............+++- Mr. Buehr, Club Room | Renaissance Architecture in 
Chicago 
2:00 P.M. Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers | Some Chicago Potters 
Margaret Myers 
2:00 p.m. Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 | Members’ Studio, II 
5:45 p.m. Mr. Buehr and Mrs. Myers | Adult Sketch Class 
8:00 p.m. Clinic of Good Taste or Adventure in Mexico 
Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers .......... Michael Fortino 
Tuesdays March 12 
2:00 p.m. Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 | Members’ Studio, I 
6:30 P.M. Helen Parker 
Fridays March 5 
10:00 a.m. Mr. Osborne and Mrs. Myers | Adult Sketch Class 


12:15 p.m. 


Current Exhibition Promenades....Dr. Watson and Staff in the Galleries 


Drawings by Paul Wieghardt 
....George Buehr, Gal. 16 


Mexican Melody 


2:00 p.m. Art Through Travel or History and 
Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers | .......... Michael Fortino 
6:30 P.M. Current Exhibition Promenades....Dr. Watson and Staff in the Galleries | Drawings by Paul 
Wieghardt 
....George Buehr, Gal. 16 
6:30 P.M. TH. Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers | No Lecture 
or 
8:00 P.M. Ast Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers | Mexican Melody 
Fortino 
Saturdays March 6 
1:10 P.M. The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for I Dreamt I Was Flying 
Sundays March 7 
3:00 p.m. Dr. Watson and Guest Speakers | Mexican: Melody 
Fortino 
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NDICATED 


Art Institute Lecturers: Dudley Crafts Watson, Helen 
Parker, George Buehr, Addis Osborne and staff members. 

Guest Lecturers: Frances Harrington, Head, Professional 
School of Interior Decoration; Michael Fortino, Chicago Pub- 
lic School Principal; Helen Mackenzie, Former Curator of 
Gallery of Art Interpretation; Davis Edwards, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech, University of Chicago; Frank Parker, Head 
of Drama Department, Principia College, Elsah, Illinois. 

Notes: At the Adult Sketch Class for Novices, Mondays and 


Fridays, materials are available for 15 cents. 

The Art through Travel lecture subjects are repeated so that 
all Members can be accommodated comfortably in Fullerton 
Hall. The Friday evening lectures are given one week at 6:30 
and the alternate week at 8:00. 

On Sundays the Art through Travel lectures are open to the 
public at a charge of 60 cents, including the Federal tax. Mem- 
bers are admitted free of charge; families of Members and 
their out-of-town guests must pay the tax. 


March 8 March 15 March 22 March 29 
| Archi- Late Renaissance Archi- A Background for the The Medieval Tapestries A Background for the 
tecture in Italy Masterpieces of French §—...cseccceess Gallery G52 Masterpieces of French 
Tapestry—Medieval France Tapestry—The Chateaux 
of France 
cture in Chalk Talk on Baroque Our Tapestry Collection Design of Medieval Our French Period Rooms 
(Tour) Hangings..... Gallery G52 (Tour) 
Ts What a Well-Dressed Bed- Dining Room Ideas to New Fabrics and Wall Romance of New Chairs and 
t Myers room Will Wear Include Children Papers to Go With What Old....Frances Harrington 
Pre Frances Harrington .....-Frances Harrington We Own 
Frances Harrington 
Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
> What a Well-Dressed Bed- Unknown Morocco New Fabrics and Wall Chansons de France— 
Fortino Lester Bridaham Papers to Go With What French Songs in Costume 
Frances Harrington We Own Parker 
Frances Harrington 
March 9 March 16 March 23 March 30 
Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I 
Folk Arts of the South 
American Highlands 
Gals. A 1-3 
March 12 March 19 March 26 April 2 
Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
ghardt Folk Arts of the South Exhibition of French Exhibition of French Exhibition of French 
yal. 16 American Highlands Tapestries. .Meyric Rogers Tapestries Tapestries. ..George Buehr 
Unknown Morocco Portraits Through the Ages Landscape Painting Then How Do Poets Get That 
Lester Bridaham Helen Mackenzie and Now.Helen Mackenzie Way? ....Davis Edwards 
No Lecture Exhibition of French No Lecture Exhibition of French 
Tapestries..Meyric Rogers Tapestries. ..George Buehr 
al. 16 
Unknown Morocco No Lecture Along the Pilgrimage Roads No Lecture 
sadiealad Lester Bridaham to Spain. . Helen Mackenzie 
No Lecture Along the Pilgrimage Roads No Lecture How Do Poets Get That 
ortino to Spain. .Helen Mackenzie WH? acces Davis Edwards 
Mareh 13 March 20 March 27 April 3 
I've Got a Feeling I’m I Remember When Once Upon a Time Where the Crowds Roar 
Falling 
in March 14 March 21 March 28 April 4 
Unknown Morocco Along the Pilgrimage Roads Chansons de France— Chateaux de France 
Lester Bridaham to Spain. . Helen Mackenzie French Songs in Costume Helen Parker 


Frank Parker 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The March production in the Members’ Series 
will be Henrick Ibsen’s The Wild Duck. A\l- 
though Ibsen lived and wrote in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century most of his plays 
have a quality of universality which tran- 
scends time. Some of them, it is true, are dated. 
Those are largely plays of social problems 
which were urgent at the time but now have 
somewhat lost significance. However, when 
a great playwright enters into the reality of the 
human spirit his play retains the sense of im- 
mediacy, since the essential inner life of man- 
kind is not influenced by the passing of a cen- 
tury, or of a thousand years. The Wild Duck 
is such a play, and its emotional and intellec- 
tual impacts are as great today as they were at 
the time of its original presentation. 

The Wild Duck will play on the following 
dates: March 4-6; 9-14; 16-20; with one mati- 
nee on Thursday, March 18. 


Children’s Theatre 


Flibbertygibbet, a dramatization of a Scottish 
folktale, on which Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
and Nora Tully have collaborated, will open 
on March 27 and will play every Saturday 
afternoon at 2:30 through May 22 with special 
performances on Saturday morning, May 1, at 
10:30 and Sunday afternoons, April 4, 11, 18, 
25 and May 2 at 3:00. 


NOTES 


Glee Club Concerts 
The Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute 


will present its annual mid-season concert in 
Blackstone Hall Wednesday, March 17, and 
Sunday, March 21, at three o’clock. The pro- 
gram will be a varied one containing Negro 
spirituals and American folk music as well as 
traditional classical melodies. Charles Fabens 
Kelley will be the conductor and the accom- 


panist will be Earl Mitchell. 


Special Notice to Members 


Starting March 18, for the duration of the 
Masterpieces of French Tapestry Exhibition, 
Members of the Art Institute will be admitted 
free. A Member’s husband or wife or im- 
mediate family in the home will be admitted 
free upon payment of the Federal Tax to the 
Exhibition as well as to Membership lectures. 
All other Members’ guests will be admitted 
upon payment of the regular admission fees. 


Special Lectures and Gallery Tours for the 
Tapestry Exhibition 

During the exhibition, Masterpieces of French 
Tapestry, there will be special lectures and mo- 
tion pictures in Fullerton Hall as well as daily 
gallery tours in the exhibition. Mimeographed 
schedules with detailed information will be 
available at the front Information Desk. 


The Art Institute Libraries 


The Ryerson Library and the Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture are once more receiving 
a number of foreign periodicals. Members and 
others interested are invited to see them. Among 
those most recently subscribed to are the fol- 
lowing notable titles: 
Ryerson Library 
Art et Industrie. Paris 
Art Present. Paris 
Arte Veneta. Venice 
Les Arts Plastiques. Bruxelles 
The Australian Artist. Melbourne 
Cultura Peruana. Lima 
Du, Schweizerische Monatsschrift. Ziirich 
Formes et Couleurs. Lausanne 
Graphis. Ziirich 
Journal des Arts. Ziirich 
The Masque. London 
Phoenix. Amsterdam 
Bulletin, Le Centre d’Art. Port-au-Prince 
Prisma. Munich 
Burnham Library 
L’Architecture Francaise. Paris 
Domus. Milan 
Forum. Amsterdam 
Marg. Bombay 
Plan. Ziirich 
Stile. Milan 
Technique et Architecture. Paris 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 


& DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education is maintained 
by the Art Institute to give lectures and gallery 
tours for others than Members. 


For Aputts. Individuals, private organi- 
zations of any kind, college groups may ar- 
range for guide service or special lectures. 
Evening openings with a lecture in the galleries 
may be had by appointment. 


For CHILpREN AND YOUNG Peop.e. School 
groups of all levels may have gallery tours, 
either as an introduction to the collections or 
as supplementary material to subjects in the 
school curriculum. Free to children of the 
Chicago Public Schools, with a nominal charge 
for private and suburban schools. For all ap- 
pointments and information regarding fees 
please consult the Department of Education 
Office in Gallery 2 on the First Floor. 


“i ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS 


All lectures by Helen Parker 


ADVENTURES IN THE Arts, the Florence 
Dibell Bartlett Free Public Lectures, are given 
by Miss Parker every Thursday evening at 
6:30 p.M. in Fullerton Hall. These illustrated 
art and travel lectures are free to the public. 
Members are also invited. 

In view of the importance of the great 
tapestry exhibit, Masterpieces of French 
Tapestry, the Bartlett lectures will be devoted 
to a presentation of the social and architectural 
background of the tapestries, as well as lectures 
on the tapestries themselves. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES, a series of 
free talks will be offered to the public every 
Wednesday noon at 12:30 p.m. by Miss Parker. 
A detailed list of subjects may be obtained at 
the Information Desk. 


THURSDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 


March 11 Goya, Master Painter and Etcher ................0eee00. Fullerton Hall 
March 18 A Background for the Masterpieces of 
French Tapestry—Medieval France ................. Fullerton Hall 
April 1 A Background for the Masterpieces of 
French Tapestry—Renaissance France ..............++. Fullerton Hall 
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Charles Fabens Kelley directing the Glee Club of the School of the Art Institute in Blackstone Hall 


